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What of Lawful 
Birth Control? 


It took the Bradley twins some time to 
reach the subject that was bothering them. 

Not that they were fooling Father Hall. 
From the minute they settled down in his 
study and started to talk about everything 
under the spring sun—the heavy rains of 
last week and what they had done to the 
tennis courts, the opening of the baseball 
leagues, a new movie over which they were 
enthusiastic, Ellen Glasgow’s latest book, 
which they had finally read—to their utter 
disgust—mother’s recent bridge losses, and 
dad’s trip to Hot Springs—he knew they 
had something on their minds. 

So he let them lounge back in his com- 
fortable chairs and talk all around the 
main and as yet unknown subject. In fact 
he watched them with affectionate amuse- 
ment, as he might watch two puppies ap- 
proaching and edging away from some 
unknown but fascinating and possibly dan- 
gerous animal. 

(Wouldn’t they have loved that figure 
of speech? He smiled inwardly.) 

The Main Topic 

Finally he took things in hand; and to 
put them at ease, he entered into a long 
discussion of some new popular songs. 

“Popular songs!” he snorted, in mock 
rage. “Nobody with a perfect ear could 
possibly sing those intervals, and I don’t 
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suppose even the radio crooners know the 
words. I’ll bet they sing with the words on 
a slip of paper before them.” 

Then he subsided, for he sensed that they 
were nearing the subject they really had 
come to discuss. They had indeed arrived. 
Out of an inside pocket Dick pulled a news- 
paper clipping and with elaborate non- 
chalance handed it to the priest. 

“Did you happen to see that?” he auiked. 

Father Hall glanced at the clipping: 
“Catholic Church Approves Birth Control 
Method,” blazed the headlines. Father Hall 
had certainly seen it. In fact he had been 
folowing with mingled anger and amuse- 
ment the editorial comments and the inter- 
views whicn had excitedly rashed out dur-' 
ing the past few weeks. But now he read 
it through once more, less to study the 
contents than to give Dick a chance to 
ae himself. 


“The Rhythm” 


The article merely indicated that the 
newspaper, late as usual, had discovered 
“The Rhythm,” a book issued by Dr. Latz, 
a Catholic physician, with the imprimatur 
of his cardinal archbishop and the preface 
by a priest. Though the book itself had 
been out some three years or more, only 
a statement by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation commenting on the general theory 
had served to awaken the newspapers from 
their persistent absorption in trunk mur- 
ders, interviews with scientists on unscien- 
tific subjects, and the love life of motion 
picture stars. 
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“Yes,” answered the priest, handing back 
the clipping, “I saw it.” He got up and 
went over to his bookcase. “In fact,’ he 
said, touching the back of a small black- 
bound book, “‘there’s the book they are writ- 
ing about. Here are several other books on 
the same subject. Why do you ask?” 


Changed Front? 


“Well,” said Dick, all in a rush, “when 
we asked you about birth control a couple 
of years ago—” oe 

“A little over four years, to be exact,’ 
corrected Father Hall. 

“you said birth control was all wrong,” 
completed Sue. “We told you how much 
our friends, Catholics and non-Catholics, 
were talking about it, and you loaded us up 
with arguments against it. And now the 
Church seems to be coming out and approv- 
ine ate) | 

Dick’s face came as close to expressing 
a sneer as the priest had ever seen it. 

“Looks to me a little as if the Church’s 
enemies had something on their side. They 
say the Church always waits and waits 
until things can’t be helped and then comes 
out with a late approval.” | 


Frank Problem 


Father Hall cleared the atmosphere by 
laughing. Dick laughed a little sheepishly 
at his own rancor, and Sue joined ee a 
merry cadenza of her own. | 

“there are,’ said Pather Tiall, im: his 
best Lewis Carroll manner, “apples and 
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apples, mothers-in-law and mothers-in-law, 
and birth control and birth control.” 

Father Hall knew too much of the young 
people of the day to believe he could dodge 
a question that was perplexing thousands 
of them. He knew with regret that the 
subject did come up in conversations. He 
knew that young people read articles 
and interviews about it, heard defenses and 
attacks in most unexpected places; and 
he felt that only by extreme and perhaps 
slightly shocking frankness could he meet 
the doubts and clear up the obscurities in 
the minds of these beloved twins. 

He didn’t much like having to talk about 
the subject. He had never forgotten the 
approval with which years before he had 
read Agnes Repplier’s article on “The Re- 
peal of Reticence.” But the frankness of 
the world could not be met with reticence 
on the part of those who had a right and 
obligation to defend and explain the truth. 
So he faced the problem the twins had 
given him. 

He even closed his eyes for the briefest 
second, less in thought than in a wordless 
prayer that he might handle this most 
important matter correctly and straighten 
it out for this young man and young 
woman who, thank heaven, still sought him 
out with the questions that vexed their 
minds. 

Against Nature 


“Smoke up, Dick,” he said, at last. “This 
may be quite a session.” 
Dick lit a cigaret. Sue curled her feet up 
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under her and caught her slim ankles in 
her vigorous young hand. Father Hall 
carefully selected and filled his favorite 
briar and then settled back with the lighted 
match glowing over the bowl. 

“When,” he began, “four years ago you 
came to ask me about the Church’s atti- 
tude toward birth control, you had in mind 
a method, or rather any one of a series of 
methods, advocated by the professional birth 
controllers of the period. They proposed, 
speaking very flatly, that men and women 
should continue to live together as man and 
wife—to exercise the marital privilege— 
while placing some kind of mechanical or 
chemical device between the exercise of that 
privilege and its God-designed effect—the 
eonception of children. 

“They demanded for a man and a woman 
the right to place an act which by its very 
nature was meant to beget children and, 
as they placed that act, to use means of 
some sort or other to prevent its effect from 
being attained. They wanted the act of 
begetting children without any children 
begotten.” } 
Condemned 


He let them have a minute for this to 
register. 

“T have put that almost brutally,” he 
said. “But we are facing stern, ugly reali- 
ties, and it’s stupid to try to be polite 
about them.” 

The twins nodded. 

“That course,” he continued, “the Church 
flatly and emphatically condemned. She 
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will always condemn that course. It is 
against nature. It is explicitly. condemned 
by God. No one dares place a natural act | 
upon which depends the whole future of 
the human race and deliberately and with 
full consent obstruct the natural effect of 
that act. Too much is at stake. One dares 
not say, ‘We will go through the ex- 
ternal fulfillment of that act, but we will 
prevent that act from being what God and 
nature meant it to be, the prelude to the 
entrance of children into time and eternity.’ 

“Mechanical birth control (artificial birth 
control is. the better phrase) joins two 
contradictory things: the acceptance of. an 
act. and the deliberate frustration of that 
act. That is wrong. It always has been 
and always will be wrong. All the clever 
chatter and sentimental appeals of the 
birth-control advocates, as they play on the 
harps of our hearts, don’t change the wrong- 
ness of that by one iota.” 

Ancient Abstinence 

He tamped his pipe thoughtfully. 

“Now on the other hand what the news- 
papers are getting so excited about—the 
Church’s attitude toward natural birth con- 
trol—is nothing new and nothing startling. 
The Church has never obliged men and 
women to marry. Nor has it obliged them 
to live as man and wife, supposing that for 
some sound reason both are willing to 
forego the exercises of the marital privi- 
lege. We have countless instances of Cath- 
olic husbands and wives who in a spirit of 
sacrifice or for some lofty supernatural 
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motive have lived, all their married lives 
or at least during large parts of them, as 
brother. and sister. And.the Church has 
approved. 


“There is ae course the Phapietae con+ 
vincing example of Mary and Joseph. They 
were married. Mary had made a vow of 
virginity. Many saints think that Joseph 
had made one too. At any rate they never 
lived as man and wife in spite of the fact 
that they were validly married. . | 


“A surprising number of married saints 
did the same thing. One Hungarian king 
lived with his wife as her husband until 
they had given the kingdom an heir. Then 
they both took a vow of chastity and for the 
rest of their lives lived as brother and 
sister or as very dear friends. 


“More good Catholic husbands and wives 
have done this than we shall know of till 
the records of God’s angelic accountant 
‘show us the high idealism that offered up 
a deep love through the sacrifice of married 
virginity. : 


Another Control 


“This”—the priest drew the immediate 
inference—“‘was certainly birth control, if 
you want to designate it by the modern 
expression. These men and women married, 
but they did not. have children. However, 
unlike the advocates of unnatural or 
mechanical birth control, they did not de- 
mand the right to the pleasures of married 
life without its responsibilities; they did 
not place the act by which children are 


begotten and then by artificial means refuse 
to accept the consequences of that act. 

“From the moment that birth controllers 
first barged into their campaign, we Cath- 
olics answered that there was a permissible 
birth control, the birth control of absti- 
nence. 

“What a howl of disapproval that crowd 
set up! They laughed out loud. They 
scoffed at the possibility of abstinence. 
‘Against the plain facts known to every 
priest and doctor they said it could not be 
practiced by married couples. It could not 
be done. In fact it should not be done. It 
was asking too much of men and women, 
asking them to be angels.” 


Whole or Partial 


“That was not such a hideous request,” 
suggested Sue. 

“I don’t think so either,” agreed Father 
Hall. | 

“Well,” said Dick, the realist, “angels 
are pretty rare in this race of wingless 
humans.” } 

“Correct,” Father Hall agreed again. 
“Few married couples could be or should be 
expected to aim at what is a tremendous 
and exalted sacrifice. In fact the Church 
lays down a strict law that unless both 
husband and wife freely agree to this com- 
plete abstinence neither may undertake it 
without serious sin. No one may thus 
disregard the wishes and rights of the 
other party. 

“However,” said Father Hall, after the 
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lapse of a minute, “it needs no very com- 
plicated process of logic to see the next step 
in the matter. If married people can and 
may by mutual consent abstain entirely 
from their marital privileges, they cer- 
tainly may abstain part of the time. What 
a man may lawfully do always, he certainly 
may do sometimes. What is not wrong 
when adopted as a general practice is cer- 
tainly not wrong when taken up as an occa- 
sional or partial practice. 


Frequent Practice 


“Hence during the Middle Ages it was a 
common form of voluntary penance for hus- 
bands and wives to live as brothers and 
sisters during Lent and Advent. When a 
husband or a wife is feeling nervous or 
depressed, both are encouraged to abstain. 
If they feel they cannot for a time afford 
children because he is out of work or she 
is overburdened with the family already 
brought into the world, they may most 
certainly abstain. 

“There is no obligation, supposing both 
are willing, to live always as man and wife. 
He may be a sailor and away from home 
a large part of the time. She may be of a 
highly nervous temperament. For any of 
a hundred perfectly legitimate reasons they 
may agree to live under the same roof for 
a specified or indefinite number of months 
or even years as if they were not actually 
married.” | 

“IT follow,” said Dick. 

Sue nodded her assent. 
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“The birth controllers became so excited 
over the Pope’s encyclical on marriage, the 
famous. ‘Casti Connubti, that they over- 
looked his brief and succinct statement con- 
densed into a single paragraph. The maga- 
zine. Time, which prides itself on being 
alert, discovered it about five years after 
its appearance. 3 
; “Safe” 


“In this paragraph the Pope called atten- 
tion long before there was any talk of 
‘The Rhythm,’ to the right of married 
couples to practice birth control by absti- 
nence over long or short periods of time 
and for just and honorable reasons either 
ea ee! or ae to a a 
system.” 

“Well,” demanded Dick, “that seiditife 
system is what is bothering us. Isn’t that 
entirely new?” 4 : 

“Catholic moralists. and scientists,” ex- 
plained the priest, ‘have always known. 
that there are times in the month when a 
woman is less likely to conceive. They were 
rather vague about the times. Doctors had — 
never made anything like a ad study 
of the matter. 

“Yet it was. obvious Het at certain inter- 
wake conception was more likely; at others 
it seemed far less so. Probably, they 
argued, without many scientific data, there 
were times during which conception could 
not take place at all.” | 

“That’s what they mean by the safe 
period?” Dick’s was less a question than a 
statement. 
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Father Hall nodded. 


(It was astounding, he thought, in pass- 
ing, how terms like this became known to 
young people everywhere.) 


Old Advice 


“So,” he continued, “it was the com- 
monest practice among both Catholic doc- 
tors and priests to advise Catholic couples ° 
who for some reason or other felt they 
dared not or could not have more children 
to abstain during these less safe periods 
and to live as husband and wife during the 
periods regarded as safe.” 

“Were they safe?” demanded Dick. 


“In general they were at best doubtful. 
Perhaps safe; perhaps not safe. 


“Well it’s my honest conviction that at 
this point divine providence entered into 
the whole situation. The wor!d collapsed 
economically. . Catholic families felt, in 
some instances even more than non-Cath- 
olic families, the terrible privations of un-: 
employment and want. Young husbands 
were jobless. Young wives were, often 
against their desires, forced to leave their 
homes and go back to work. 


“Houses grew smaller and smaller as 
people were obliged to buy their living 
quarters almost by the square inch. The 
large, old-fashioned house, where a happy 
brood of children could wander as they 
wished, gave place to the efficiency apart- 
ment, where people banged into one an- 
other’s sensibilities, bruised shins and. dis- 
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positions, and lived in appalling proximity 
to the cooking and the nerve centers. 


Problems 


“All this made children almost a luxury. 
Even parents who longed for children could 
not face the expense and probable priva- 
tions that come with each addition to a 
family. 

“To complicate the problem, the birth 
controllers clamorously asserted their theory 
that the one answer to all the difficulties 
was to have husbands and wives continue 
their normal course but deliberately pre- 
vent the consequences of their acts—in other 
words to use nature but to thwart nature. 

“The Catholic cry of abstinence sounded 
very feeble as desire fought with necessity, 
as morals and economics locked in death 
grip; and the birth-control group gained 
rapid ground, until...” 

Father Hall stopped again deliberately, 
refilled his pipe, lighted it carefully, drew 
in and exhaled a huge cloud of blue-gray | 
smoke, and then: 

“Well I said I believed divine providence 
entered the picture at this point. In fact 
I’m convinced of it. 


Discovery 


“The ways of divine providence are most 
unexpected. At least I feel they are in this 
case. A Japanese and an Austrian doctor 
were the ones, oddly enough, who after long 
study brought out a theory on the safe 
period, which had up to that time been the 
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subject of much vague thinking. These. 
doctors found that only for a relatively 
limited time each month was a woman likely 
to conceive. At other times conception was 
difficult, indeed quite unlikely, if not en- 
tirely impossible. 

“American doctors studied the theory 
more closely. Their results in most cases 
checked. The famous and ancient theory 
of the safe period became a scientific proba- 
bility. Each married woman could by a 
quite simple calculation discover what for 
her was the rather brief period during 
which she could conceive. During the rest 
of the month conception was not likely. 

“Birth control by legitimate abstinence, - 
natural birth control, was now entirely 
within the range of possibility.” 


Synopsis 


Dick shook his head, more than a little 
puzzled. 

“Not quite following the argument,” he 
said. 

“Let’s synopsize it in the form of a 
sorites.”’ 

“A what?” demanded Sue. 

“A sorites, as Dick can tell you, is a 
series of arguments or propositions, each 
flowing from its predecessor in logical con- 
nection.” 

“I know,” said Dick. “Lewis Carroll 
used to use ’em to play jokes on his little 
girl friends.” 

“Correct. Only this one is serious.” 

Carefully Father Hall summarized. 
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The Argument. 


“Complete abstinence agreed to by both 
parties of the marriage is permissible and 
in no way against the law of God or nature. 


“But if complete abstinence is permissible, 
partial abstinence is certainly permissible 
for good and sound reasons. 


“But if. partial abstinence is permissible, 
abstinence is Tighe ae for good reasons 
at any time. 


“But the Church and scientists generally 
have been inclined to hold that at certain 
times abstinence for good reasons would 
mean that during that time no children 
would be conceived. 


“But now scientists have indicated scien- 
tifically and accurately what hitherto was 
practiced merely by guess and surmise. 


“Therefore abstinence for good reasons 
during this period scientifically determined 
is permissible. 

“Therefore for good reasons birth control — 
by scientific abstinence during the fertile 
periods is permissible.” 

It took a little time for the twins to get 
the sequence of the propositions in correct 
order. Dick repeated their substance care- 
fully, almost as if he were memorizing a 
lesson in logic. Sue followed with correc- 
tion, supplement, and criticism. 


What Difference? 


But Dick had an objection. 
“Tt seems to me that a lot of people are 
going to see no difference between this 
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birth control and birth control as urged by 
the birth controllers.” 


“Qh, Dick!” cried Sue, her logical mind 
rebelling at the confusion of what she saw 
as two very different things. 


“One doesn’t expect any too much logic 
in a group that has relied almost entirely 
on sentimentalism and emotionalism and 
which has swallowed—hook, line and sinker 
—the ee peinetple that the end justifies 
the means.’ 


“Meaning?” asked Dick. 


“Oh,” cried Sue, “you remember that. 
The method is immoral, but its advocates 
say that it becomes moral simply because 
it is used for a good purpose. They tell 
people the evil act they perform is all right 
because it has a noble object, the protection 
of the poor.” 

They Differ 


“Correct,” said Father Hall. “So they 
have pretty much declined to see any differ- 
ence between their artificial birth control 
and this entirely natural control by absti- 
nence. But there are really many differ- 
ences, even aside from the main one, that 
we'll see in a minute. 

“Their method eliminates and ultimately 
destroys all restraint. The natural method 
of birth control, for those who desire it, 
demands self-restraint as a regular monthly 
practice. The other method depends upon 
artificial helps. The method recognized as 
legitimate by the Church, which is really 
simply nature’s own method, depends upon 
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the free exercise of the human will and its 


mastery over nervous impulses. Their theory 
claims a mechanically perfect. elimination 
of conception (and this boast by the way 
is not founded on the fact). Our theory 
makes conception dependent on the not en- 
tirely controllable factors of human nature; 
for the human will must in our theory enter 
into cooperation with human desires and 
inclinations and assert its dominance. 


“Besides many of their methods are 
known to be harmful. Many more are. 
known to leave nervous after-effects. Case 
after case of people harmed by artificial 
birth-control methods comes to the attention 
of physicians. The method recognized by 
the Church as legitimate has no harmful 
after-effects. It is not against nature, as 
the other is, but entirely according to 
nature.” 

“But you say there is a main point?” 
asked Dick. 


The Great Distinction 


“There certainly is: a great central line 
of division between natural and artificial 
birth control. The artificial birth controllers 
base their practice on the theory that one 
may do something natural, then thwart the 
natural consequences of that act, and yet 
do no wrong. Our practice however is based 
on an entirely different principle, the prin- 
ciple that one may abstain from doing 
something which he is not obliged to do. 
Even if he foresees that some consequence 
or other may not follow, he is not obliged 


to place an act to which he is not bound 
in conscience.” 


“That’s deep,” said Sue. 

“Not very. Let’s see if we can find some 
examples. First of all there is all the 
difference in the world between doing some- 
thing and not doing something. I walk into 
a department store; I pick up a pocketbook 
and walk off with it. That act is a crime. 
I see some thief pick up that pocketbook; 
I feel sure he will shoot me if I cry out; 
I do not cry out; the pocketbook disappears. 
I am not guilty of that crime. 


Examples 


“Next door to me lives public enemy 
number one. I get an urge as a public- 
spirited citizen to go over and shoot him. 
I may not. He demands that I give him 
a gun. I refuse to do so, knowing that if 
he has no gun he will be shot. I may cer- 
tainly refuse him, and I do no evil thereby. 

“IT may not chop off my hand so that I'll 
never have to practice the piano again. But 
I may decline to practice the piano though 
the result will be the same—namely that I 
shall not be able to play the piano. 

“IT may not take poison. It is wrong for 
me to kill myself. But I may for the sake 
of my soul’s salvation engage in a severe 
fast, even though it may shorten my life. 

“T, am, let’s say, a doctor. I may not 
poison a patient. But one night, when I am 
sick with a cold that a chill would develop 
into pneumonia, I get a call from a seri- 
ously sick patient. If I don’t go to him, he 
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will die; if I go, I shall probably die. I am 
not obliged to go, though that means the 
patient’s death. 


“T certainly may not scuttle a ship. Yet 
I, a very ordinary swimmer, am not obliged 
to swim out through the breakers to a 
sinking ship, even though I may possibly 
save passengers who without me will drown. 


Right or Wrong 


“See the difference? I may not under 
any circumstances place an evil act. That 
is against the simple natural law. But an 
evil act is any act bad in itself or bad in 
its primarily intended consequences. but 
I am not always bound to do a good act. If 
I have some adequate reason for abstaining 
from a good act, I may do so; whereas I 
can never under any circumstances perform 
an evil act. | 

“Now the birth controllers demand the 
right to place an evil act, an act which 
has ‘been stripped of its natural conse- 
quences and turned against its own nature. 
But we simply say that for adequate reasons 
a person is not obliged to do something 
which at other times he may do with 
perfect freedom and right. 

“So the birth controllers demand that a 
husband and a wife enjoy the pleasures and 
place the natural act by which children are 
brought into the world and then deliberately 
and artificially turn that act against itself 
by refusing to allow its consequences. This 
interference with the natural law is an evil 
act, for it interferes with one of the most 
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vital operations of the whole human race 
by which the future of the race is insured. 


' Never Evil 


“That’s an entirely different thing from 
abstinence. By abstinence a man and a 
woman for good and _ honorable reasons 
forego the exercise of the marital privilege. 
They do not place an act. They do nothing, 
and do nothing for excellent reasons. They 
are not obliged to live together. They have 
no obligation of living as man and wife. 
Even if children are not conceived, they 
are not forced to live together. Hence they 
simply omit an act which under circum- 
stances would be quite permissible and in 
its effects important for the human race. 

“It’s all an amplification of the simple 
principle that though a man is never per- 
mitted to do anything wrong he may for 
sound reasons omit doing something that 
is right.” 

Dick nodded. 

“T get it. Thanks a lot.” 

“Yes; I think that’s clear,” Sue agreed. 

Dick rose. 

“Awfully grateful to you for your time 
and trouble,” he said. “I don’t know what 
we’d both do without you.” 


Stop 


“We come running to you with our 
troubles and difficulties like pups with sore 
paws,” said Sue. Father Hall laughed, for 
earlier that afternoon he too had thought 
in terms of pups. After all the twins 
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couldn’t mind the figure much when they 
themselves used the figure. 


But suddenly Father Hall lifted his hand 
and fixed them with unsmiling eyes. 


“Sit down,” he said. “I’m not through 
by a long shot.” 


“Oh!” said Sue, sitting back with a sur- 
prised look on her face. 

“Bee pardon,” said Dick, in a kind of 
throaty murmur, and he dropped back into 
his chair. 

For a full minute Father Hall said noth- 
ing. The silence in the room was so deep 
that the clock over the fireplace seemed 
actually to chatter. Dick stirred a little 
impatiently. Sue flung him a reassuring 
glance. He responded with a lifted eyebrow 
that said as clearly as a wireless message, 
“What’s up?” She raised. and lowered a 
carefully manicured index finger as a 
steadying gesture. — | 

And then Father Hall shook himself out 
of his apparent fog of thought (if thought 
can be compared even by figure to a fog) 
and spoke. 


Wearisome Advice 


“T’m becoming,” he said, almost petu- 
lantly, “awfully sick of telling people just 
how far they can go without actually going 
to hell.” 

Dick and Sue again flashed surprised 
glances. 

“Yes,” the priest continued, “T’ m growing 
awfully tired of telling people how not to 
sin. Did you,” he demanded, suddenly 
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sarning from one to the other, “ever hear 
of the duties of one’s state of life?” 

‘““Why yes,” said Dick, astonished. 

“Certainly,” echoed Sue. | 

“Well,” pursued the priest, almost re- 
lentlessly, “what are they?” 

The twins were silent for a minute, 
rather nonplussed by the abruptness of the 
question. 

“Doesn’t that depend,” asked Sue, at 
length, “on what state of life you happen 
to be living in?” 

“Exactly!” The priest positively shot the 
word at her. Sue jumped. Dick sat up 
surprised. But the priest pushed on, appar- 
ently all at random. 


Odd Instances 


“A doctor comes to me and says, ‘Con- 
gratulate me, old fellow! I never deliber- 
ately poisoned a chap in my life. I never 
took hold of a new-born baby and strangled 
it. I never gave an old woman an extra 
injection of morphine so that the family 
could split her money with me. I’m really 
a great doctor’.” 

The twins laughed, less in ase rent 
than in amazement. 

“Would I congratulate him?” demanded 
Father Hall. ? 

“Well hardly,” sputtered Sue. 

“Certainly not! I’d say: ‘Look here! 
You’re mighty lucky that you didn’t, or 
you’d be swinging at the end of a rope. 
But before I congratulate you, let me ask 
you a few questions. How many of your 
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patients did you snatch from death’s door? 
How many lives are owed to your skill? 
How many epidemics did you stop or at 
least allay?’ ‘Oh,’ he’d say, ‘I don’t go in 
for that sort of thing.’ Do you know what 
sort of doctor I’d think him?” 

“A quack,” said Dick. 

“Not even a quack,” corrected Sue. “Just 
a plain no-account.” 


And More 


“All right,” said Father Hall, and hur- 
ried on. “A lawyer calls on me. He starts 
bragging: ‘I never bribed a jury or per- 
jured a witness in my life. I never cheated 
the law nor drew up a crooked brief. I’m 
really a great and good lawyer.’ ‘Oh,’ say 
I. ‘But how many innocent men did you 
save from jail? How many injustices did 
you prevent?’ And to my complete amaze- 
ment he answers, ‘I’m a lawyer who never 
practices law’.” 

“I thought there was something wrong 
with him,” laughed Dick. “He was too 
honest.” — 

Indeed the twins were both laughing by 
this time. It all seemed so absurd and so 
utterly aside from anything they had been 
expecting. 

‘Still More 


“A young wife comes to me. ‘I’m really 
an awfully good wife,’ she says. ‘I never 
put ground glass into my husband’s hash. 
I have never been unfaithful to him with 
that attractive young chap at the country — 
club. And I never have slapped his mother.’ 
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But before I can voice my unbounded admira- 
tion of this model of domestic virtues, she 
concludes: ‘Of course I let him get all his 
own meals. I spend so much time at the 


movies and playing bridge that I’m prac- 


tically never home. And I never speak to 
his mother under any circumstances’.” 


By this time the twins were near con- 
vulsions. The almost vindictive tone of the 
priest plus the ridiculousness of the ex- 
amples were too much for their lightly 
poised gravity. They roared loudly and 
rocked back and forth in their chairs. 


“Don’t laugh so loud,” threatened Father. 
Hall. “You couldn’t laugh louder if you 
were a studio audience at a radio comedian’s 
broadcast.” 


To the Point 


“Will you please tell us,” demanded Dick, 
when he could manage coherent words, 
“what in thunder all that has to do with 
what we’ve been talking about?” 

But Father Hall gave no answer until 
their laughter had passed even the stage 
of occasional convulsions in their throats. 

“Just everything,” he said at last, gently. 
“Just everything.” 3 

Then he began to explain. 

“A young man and a young woman just 
married come to me and say: ‘Of course 
artificial birth control is wrong, and we 
won’t practice it. But we have no intention 
of having children. We shall abstain by 
systematic natural birth control’.” 

“Oh!” said Sue, weakly. 
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Dick didn’t say anything. He suddenly 
concentrated on his highly polished shoe. 


| Thwarting the End 


“Now,” Father Hall continued, “before 
we get to the point I had in mind, let me 
call your attention to something else. You 
must remember from your ethics that ‘the 
primary purpose of marriage is the procrea- 


tion of children’.”’ 


“TI. remember that very clearly.” Dick 
' nodded. “And it is just one of the things 
that have bothered me most about this 
whole problem.” 

“Well first of all it is important that we 
get rid of a silly idea that’s current enough 
and popular enough among the unintelli- 
gent to need consideration. You’ve cer- 
tainly heard it said by our enemies, and 
occasionally by our less intelligent friends, 
that the Church requires parents to have 
as many children as they can.” 

“I’ve heard that,” Dick agreed. 
“Though it doesn’t sound quite reason- 
able or according to the facts,” Sue added. 

“And it’s not aceording to the facts,” 
Father Hall said, emphatically. “Catholics 
are by no means bound and the Church in 
no way obliges them to any such idea or 
responsibility. It’s just the kind of wild 
statement that unkind enemies and even 
more unkind friends are constantly making. 
The Church loves children, desires them for 
the sake of their eternal happiness and the 
love which Jesus Christ holds for them; but 
there is no question of obliging parents to 
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any such responsibility as that of having 
as many children as possible. So let’s keep 
that clear.” 


“Glad you got that out of the way,” said 
Dick. 
Really Married? 


“But that was not the main point. The 
primary purpose of marriage is certainly 
the begetting of children. Now there em- 
phatically is question how far people may 
refuse that obligation and primary purpose. | 
Let’s suppose that two young people enter 
marriage with the deliberate intention of 
not having children. Not, understand, of 
limiting the number of children by legiti- 
mate abstinence, but of selfishly using the 
Rhythm theory to avoid all children. Would 
they really be married?” 


Dick was very emphatic. 


“I should certainly say that they were 
nots, 

“It does look,” mused Sue, “like thwart- 
ing the real purpose of marriage. That is 
of course if, as you say, they decide never 
to have children, even though they decide to 
attain their purpose by a means like the 
theory you’re talking about.” 

Father Hall was silent. It was one of 
those problems to which he hesitated to 
give a flat answer. 

“Y’m inclined,” he said, at length, “to 
think that you are right. You’re probably 
being logical. Certainly that marriage is 
decidedly doubtful that starts off with the 
deliberate intention of setting aside the 
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first and primary end of marriage by 
refusing through any sort of means, posi- 
tive or negative, to have children at all. We 
can let it stand with the doubt, which ought 
to cause any young couple to pause before 
a selfish determination to exclude children 
from their marriage. I should worry a great 
deal for them if they entered a marriage 
under those conditions. I don’t believe they 
would really be married. 


Two Lines 


“You see,” Father Hall continued, “there 
are two courses of conduct open to a man 
or a woman in this world. One is the 
cowardly, minimum course of the chap who 
says, ‘I’ll avoid jail or the electric chair or 
hell.’ There is the other course of the chap 
or the woman who says, ‘I shall do to the 
best of my abilities what is expected of me 
in my position. I shall make every possible 
effort to live a full life, to develop my 
abilities, to carry out my responsibilities.’ 
Which is the person worth giving a second 
thought to?” But before they could answer, 
he waved them aside: “‘No; don’t answer. 
I’m not through yet. 


“There are in this strange world of ours 
courses of conduct that lead to the scrap 
heap, to jail, and to hell. There are other 
courses of conduct that lead to high honor, 
noble achievement, and glory and happiness 
in heaven. It is possible to slink along the 
lower road. 

“It is possible however to jockey one’s 
life in such a fashion that one can avoid 
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that lower road. One does only: the ‘things 
one must do. One never really does any 
harm or evil. One carefully measures: one’s 
distance from the edge of the precipice 
over which the fall is swift and deadly to 
the lower road. The fear of failure, the 
fear of jail, the fear of hell whips such a 
person back from positive evil. He care- 
fully, as carefully as he can, does nothing 
that will bring him into deadly conflict with 
the law of God or man. But beyond that he 
declines to go. 
nila Two Types 
“There is however the other type of per- 


son, who measures life, not in terms of 


‘What must I avoid doing if I want to 
avoid jail or hell?’ but ‘What can I do to 
make life a splendid, full, rich, achievement- 
crowned thing? How can I win a place 
among those who have benefited the earth 
and won a high place of distinction. in 
heaven?’ And he goes through life con- 
stantly mounting, mounting, mounting, not 
on the weak, short steps of merely avoided 
sins, but on the gloriously golden steps of 
things done, achievements fulfilled, abilities: 
realized, opportunities seized and made 
glorious realities. | 

“You don’t need to be told which is the 
man who deserves well even of earth. The 
doctor who merely has not poisoned his 
patients, what sort of doctor is he? He 
lives without reputation; he dies without 
fame or wealth or the record of having 
done a single thing worthy of his re- 
sponsible profession. 
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“The lawyer whose greatest and single 
boast is that he never hoodwinked justice 
has avoided the penitentiary. But what 
does he know of the thrill of seeing justice 
done and innocence set at liberty? What 
ever comes to him either of wealth or honor 
or a place on the supreme bench? 


Two Standards 


“The wife who hasn’t killed or betrayed 
her husband, who never struck her mother- 
in-law will probably avoid the electric chair 
or the police court. She lives and she will 
die knowing nothing of life’s happiness. 
She has never known the warm, responsive 
love of a grateful husband. She has never 
sat in the comforting embrace of nee own 
beautifully kept home. 

“The man or the woman who deliberately 
does evil is a traitor to humanity and to 
God. The man or the woman who sets as 
a goal simply the avoidance of evil, who 
says, ‘I shall be content if only I miss hell,’ 
who measures all life, not in terms of 
splendid things to be done, sacrifices to be 
made, and achievements to be fulfilled, but 
in terms of how little can be done, how 
small a share of responsibility can be 
borne, how closely the line can be shaved 
between good and evil—that person knows 
nothing of joy, nothing of accomplishment, 
little of happiness in this world, and a 
minimum of glory and happiness in heaven. 


God and We 


“Has it ever occurred to you that there 
are two standards by which we will be 
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judged by God? (And it’s really just as 
true of the judgment passed upon us by 
wise and intelligent men.) 


“We stand before the judgment seat of 
the Almighty. God looks into our lives. No, 
thanks to His grace, there is no serious sin 
there by which we have cut ourselves off 
from Him and turned traitor to His love. 

““No,’ He says, gladly, ‘I find no slight 
reason for sending you to hell. You belong 
in heaven.’ And a great sigh of happiness 
and relief pours from our soul. 


“But God is not through. Our trial is not 


finished. 


“‘Now,’ we can fancy His saying, ‘let’s 
see what good you have accomplished. In 
your earthly life you were assigned a defi- 
nite career to carry out and definite work 


to do. Have you done it? What good is 


marked to your credit? How much do you 
deserve of glory and happiness for the 
sacrifices you have made and the achieve- 
ments you have rightly claimed?’ 


What Good? 


“Good? Achievements? The very words 
frighten us. 

““ ‘Precisely,’ we may imagine God’s 
replying. ‘You were a priest or a nun, a 
doctor or a nurse, a lawyer or a secretary, 
a husband or a wife, a potential mother or 
father. How did you fulfill the duties and 
responsibilities of your career? What hap- 
piness did you bring to others? Were you 


kind, thoughtful, unselfish, generous, just? 
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We must now check earefully what you have 
done to merit the happiness of heaven.’ 

““Oh,’ we almost pan pey ‘dear God, 
we did no evil.’ | 


“<True, and because of that you sauna not 
go to hell. But son, daughter, your eternity 
of happiness, the measure of your joy, the 
glory that will be yours through all eternity, 
your nearness to me, your capacity for 
enjoying the Beatific Vision, all these de- 
pend, not upon what you did not do, but 
upon what you did do’.”’ 


State in Life 


There were italics in the priest’s voice 
as he stressed those final words. 


“And that,” he added, in an almost 
matter-of-fact tone, “is what we mean by 
the duties of one’s state of life. Upon the 
fulfillment of those depends the measure 
of our happiness in heaven.” 


It was dawning with startling clearness 
on the minds of the twins just what Father 
Hall was hammering at. But he left noth- 
ing to chance. | 


The Young Couple 


“Now let’s go back to our main subject. 
A young couple come to marry. They are 
much in love with each other and with life. 
They want a good time. They have only a 
limited amount of money. Her health is not 
particularly robust. Yet they are marry- 
ing at God’s altar. 


“There before Christ, the lover of little 
Oats 


children, and before the Host, who. is their 
first wedding guest, they clasp hands and 
assume their responsibilities. For marriage 
is not merely a privilege. It is a high trust 
and a sober responsibility. Christ took the 
simple contract by which a man and a 
woman pledge themselves to live together 
in love for the sake of the future of the 
human race and raised it to the dignity of 
a sacrament. You’ve heard that a thousand 
times.” : 7 


They were too intent even to nod. 
Opportunity 


“They leave the altar and begin their 
new life. The thought of artificial birth 
control is abhorrent to them. They cer- 
tainly would not think of thwarting one of 
nature’s most important acts. Nor would 
they expect a right to the pleasure if they 
deliberately frustrated the consequences. 
Most of all the horror of mortal sin holds 
them back from conduct they know to 
be evil. | , ae | 


“But into their hands has fallen an ex- 
planation — sane, sensible, and in accord 
with Catholic teaching—of the method of 
systematic abstinence. They see in. this 
their opportunity. They need not burden 
their light finances with the expense of 
babies. They need not have their young 
years of rather gay fling hampered by the 


responsibilities of children. They study — 
their own case and decide they are justified 


in practicing systematic abstinence. 
= 


“So without any sin on their part, they 
live voluntarily childless. 


Results 


“Now pause here for just a minute. As 
far as their life on earth is concerned, the 
sad consequences I told you of when we 
talked about this four years ago are very 
likely to follow. She is in his eyes likely to 
become less and less the respected madonna 


and more and more the woman of his_ 


pleasure. True he must practice, as must 
she, regular self-restraint. But that is one 
blessed feature of the natural birth control. 
Both however are building up a deliberate 
selfishness. They are thinking first and 
foremost of themselves. They are spending 
their money on themselves. Systematically 
they are declining those sacrifices which 
strengthen the souls of young people. 


“And selfishness ultimately does its work. 
Selfishness, you know, hurts chiefly oneself. 
It corrodes and warps and spoils. These 
two have been selfish with their unborn 
children. They become selfish with them- 
selves. Luxuries become necessities. Inde- 
pendence grows into an overweening crav- 
ing. Personal greed swells. Nagging, petti- 
ness, insistent demands (the long scavenger 
train that follows the path of selfishness) 
eat at their hearts. 


Dwarfed 


“No child comes at the end of that first 
year to throw into their lives a new interest. 
They begin, as people usually do after the 
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first warmth of passion has faded and they 
have exhausted their common interests and 
enthusiasms, to be bored with each other. | 
They are skating close to that edge over 
which so many young couples fall; they 
are courting the perils of disillusionment 
that come at the end of the childless 
second year. 


“Without knowing it, they have warped 
and dwarfed their own lives. Instead of 
completing the glorious natural triangle 
with the complementary side that is the 
child, they begin as two parallel human 
beings, whose lines never really converge 
and eventually swing rapidly away from 
each other. 


The Penalty 


“And what of the duties of their state 
in life? They have simply declined to 
accept and carry them. They are married 
people. One of the chief duties of married 
people is to bring children into the world. 
They have refused that duty. 


“The day will come when they will face 
their empty house and know the anguish of 
the hungry heart that never felt the love 
of children, the sweet pangs of sacrifice, or 
the joys of parenthood. Another day will 
come when they will face God in final judg- 
ment. Oh it’s true that God will not send 
them to hell. They have not done evil. But 
what sort of happiness can He give in 
heaven to these deliberately selfish, irre- 
sponsible people who refused to accept their 
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obligations and duties as potential fathers 
or mothers of Christ’s own little ones? 
“And that in measure is true of all those 
parents who allow personal selfishness or 
a false love of independence, pleasure or 
a vague safety in the future to limit their 
families even by what is a not-illicit means.” 


Suppose 


. “But,” protested Dick, “suppose they are 
poor. Suppose she is sick and can’t have 
children. Suppose they would like children 
but for any of a dozen honest, just 
reasons——”’ 


“I think,” replied Father Hall, “that 
you’re giving yourself your own answer. 
God does not oblige us to assume responsi- 
bilities beyond our powers. We are not 
forced to undertake burdens we cannot 
carry. The Pope himself in his ‘Castz Con- 
nubiv’ refers explicitly to reasons such as 
you indicate as sufficient to excuse parents 
who wish to practice complete or incom- 
plete but systematic abstinence. 

“Yet always there is this to sneer: 
Our merit and happiness in heaven are 
measured, not in terms of what we do not 
do, but in terms of what we do according 
to our state of life in this world. 


Fears 


“And my fear is that this same terrible, 
frightening selfishness, which is at the root 
of so much unhappiness today and which 


flung to the breeze the banners of that first 


artificial-birth-control movement, may enter 
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here in what is in itself not unlawful. Self- 
ishness may make our young Catholic men 
and women think more of their own good 
time than of the future of the human race. 
The prospect of getting a new car (I’ve 
used the phrase with you before) may be 
more attractive than the prospect of get- 
ting another baby, though the one is headed 
for next year’s scrap heap and the other 
for an eternity with God. 


“Much of the enthusiasm I note for sys- 
tematic abstinence is shown by those who 
could well afford a large family. I notice 
too much of, shall we say glee? that at last 
Catholics are finding a way to avoid the 
heavy responsibility and the burden of 
children. 


Catholic Responsibility 


“Believe me, God will hold heavily re- 
sponsible the Catholic couples who shrink 
from this prime duty of their state in life. 
All the hollow loneliness and restlessness 
and discontent that accompany voluntary 
childlessness will haunt those Catholic 
homes that have been childless or been 
granted but one or two children because 
selfishness inspired systematic abstinence. 


“There is undoubted happiness in life as: 
there is glory in heaven connected by divine 
context with the proper fulfillment of the 
duties of one’s state in life. There is hap- 
piness neither in time nor (in any high 
degree) in eternity for those who neglect 
those duties through selfishness. 


“The adoption of this systematic absti- 
Jigar ! 


nence will place heavy responsibilities upon 
Catholics. By a dispensation of divine provi- 
dence it will solve many of the problems 
of those who for just reasons cannot under- 
take the begetting or the rearing of another 
child. But those who are strong and 
capable, who have the possibility of parent- 
hood can not, dare not fail God. 


“Except for the highest of motives like 
those which bound the saints, married and 
celibate, to the martyrdom of voluntary 
chastity, they dare not cast aside their 
duties. No passing pretext suffices. No 
motives of selfishness dare intervene. God 
and the world look to Catholic parents, at 
whatever cost and sacrifice, to give them 
those little citizens of time and eternity. 

“We cannot fail God or the world.” 

“Thanks,” said Dick, soberly. “I think 
we understand.” 


Father Hall looked at them quietly. He 
felt their souls were strong enough to face, 
when their day came, the duties of their 
state in life. 
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